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A STUDY OF THE LUCAN WRITINGS 1 

There can be little doubt that the writings of Luke are assuming 
a central place of interest in recent New Testament study. The appear- 
ance within a period of sixteen months of three general books in English 
upon this early Christian writer is confirmation of this fact. Of these 
three works, that by S. C. Carpenter deals with the religious and personal 
aspects of Luke's teaching, that by A. T. Robertson with his qualities 
as a historian. The book before us is neither so edifying as the former 
nor so apologetic as the latter. Although it accepts the traditional 
authorship by Luke, it aims neither to expound his teaching nor to 
defend his historicity, but discusses a series of detached questions 
connected with his work. Dogmatic statements even on textual matters 
are avoided, but evidently the writer finds certain western readings 
interesting and perhaps authentic. These variants for Matt. 20: 28 ff.; 
Luke 3:22; 6:5; Acts 11:28; 15:29 are discussed at length, and the 
inclusion by the Ferrar group of the Pericope adulterae in the text of 
Luke is vindicated by a consideration of its language. In one section 
have been collected cases where Luke has been suspected of showing 
knowledge of the classics, in another possible illustrations of humor, 
in a third similarities in thought and wording to the Wisdom of Solomon, 
in a fourth Aramaisms in Luke or in Mark. For much of Acts 1-15 
McLachlan is inclined to accept Torrey's arguments for translation 
from Aramaic ("proved," p. 35), and for the Canticles in Luke 1 and 2 
Aytoun's theory of translation from metrical Hebrew. 

It is unfortunate, to use no stronger word, that neither the author 
nor the publishers give anywhere the slightest hint of the relation of 
this volume to Mr. McLachlan's earlier book (1912), St. Luke: Evan- 
gelist and Historian. The unsuspecting reader and buyer may suppose 
they are independent works, whereas the new book is only an expansion 
of the older one. Almost without exception every sentence in the older 
book reappears verbatim in the new one, sometimes rearranged and 
under new captions. The old text has been retained as a whole, errors 
and all, with additions chiefly in the first three chapters. These addi- 
tions deal with philological and linguistic questions and quotations 
that the author has collected in the interval between editions, but they 
often are irrelevant and confusing. New also is the final excursus on 
the textual variants of the Pericope adulterae. 

The book is not free from minor errors; some of them have crept 
in since the first form of the book (see, for example, the footnotes on 

1 St. Luke, the Man and His Work. By H. McLachlan. London: Longmans, 
Green, 1920. xii+324 pages, ys. 6d. 
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pp. 186, 236, 248, 261); others are retained from the older work (see 
footnotes, pp. 244, 284). To the latter category belongs the mis- 
statement that Luke is, "next to Paul, the most voluminous writer in 
Christian scripture" (p. 7; older book, p. 19). Unless one assigns 
Hebrews to Paul — and McLachlan does not — Luke's extant writings 
are more extensive even than Paul's. Elsewhere he accepts too blindly 
what he reads in others. On page 288 he quotes under (c) and (d) 
statements of Harnack which if tested would have been found incorrect. 
Similarly on page 14 he speaks of avarbi-aadat as a current expression 
(following Wendland), while on page 77 (following Blass and Zorell) he 
assigns the word only two occurrences "elsewhere in Greek literature." 
As a matter of fact neither statement is correct. Nor is it true that 
Antipas was the only Herod to bear the title of Tetrarch (p. 30). The 
use of "agrapha" in the singular (p. 238) and the name "Seleucus 
Nicanor" (p. 12) can scarcely be blamed on the printer. The variation 
between "Antiochian" and "Antiochean" is unimportant, but the use 
of "Acts ii" for Torrey's "II Acts" and of " n-i B.C." for Thackeray's 
"ii-iB.c." is confusing. Also in dealing with the abbreviations for 
textual criticism carelessness is shown (e.g., pp. 99, 126, 292), in one 
case (p. 98) an "old German" version has been assumed apparently 
from Hort's ger l (i.e., a Latin codex Sangermanensis). In view of the 
emphasis laid upon textual matters these faults are not reassuring. 

The beginner will not secure a clear and systematic idea of Luke's 
work from this volume and the scholar will not increase his knowledge 
by reading it. But the reader who is neither beginner nor scholar will 
find in it a number of interesting suggestions. 

Henry J. Cadbury 

Andover Theological Seminary 



THE CATHOLICISM OF SAINT AUGUSTINE 1 

In the present study, more than in the two preceding volumes of the 
series, 1 Batiffol's tone is that of the apologist rather than of the dis- 
interested historian. In fact, he has written definitely in opposition 
to Harnack and Reuter, who are frequently mentioned; against whom 
Batiffol shows Augustine was not "the father of Catholicism," but the 
child; not " the desperate sceptic seeking a last resort in Church author- 
ity," but the enamored admirer, who "loved what he believed." It 
is this trait in Augustine that Harnack and Reuter missed and Batiffol 

1 Le Catholicisme de Saint Augustin. By Pierre Batiffol. Paris: J. Gabalda, 
1920. 2 vols., viii+276 and iv+278 pages. Fr. 14. 

2 The first of the series was L'&glise naissante, 1909, now in the seventh edition; 
the second was La paix constantinienne, 1914, now in the second edition. 



